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KREEDOM, + KELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


VOL. XVI. 


EPICEDIUM. 


[A."C._B. 


Nov. 13, 1885.] 


Like to the leaf that falls, 
Like to the rose that fades, 
Thou art—and still art not ! 
We whom this thought enthralls, 
We whom this mystery shades, 
Are bared before our lot ! 


Like to the light gone out, 
Like to the sun gone down, 
Thou art—and yet we feel 
That something more than doubt, 
And more than Nature’s frown, 
The Great Good must reveal ! 


"Tis not with thankless heart, 
Nor yet with covered hand, 
‘We reach from deeps to thee : 
We take our grief apart, 
And with it bravely stand 
Beside the voiceless sea ! 


O gentle memory mine — 
I fill the world with thee, 
And with thy blessing sleep ! 
But for thy love divine 
To warm the day for me, 
Why should I wake or weep? 


Horace L. TRAUBEL. 
CAMDEN, New Jersey. 


IN a moral point of view our needs are in inverse 
proportion to our wants. The greater the need of 
anything, say honor, the less the want of it. 


REv. Brooke HERFORD is coming west the last of 
this month. He will meet with the Channing club 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 30th, and will preach in 
his old pulpit on Sunday the 31st. His many friends 
in Chicago will protest against the exceeding brevity 
of his visit here. 


WHERE should a reader of pamphlets and maga- 
zines lift up his voice so as to prevail against a little 
modern device that vexes him from day today? The 
device referred to is the wire substitute for the book- 
binder’s linen thread and ingenious stitching, which 
are In every way, except possibly in cheapness, so 
much better. The little wire clasp when used as in 
UNIry, put through the sheets just once from mid- 
dle to back, is all well enough, as it holds well and 
does not prevent the papers lying wide open; but as it 


Chicago, January 16, 1886. 
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No. 20. 


The Atlantic Monthly is also clasped with iron in the 
same way; but on account of the thin flexible paper it 
is not so noticeable. To use a pamphlet or magazine 
so stitched tires the hand beyond endurance and is a 
heavy strain upon the temper of the reader. Besides, 
the wire stitch cuts off the outside leaves as often as 
they receive the least pull. The invention is said to 
be very popular among printers, but readers ought 
everywhere to protest. U. 


THE great man must be tried by his peers. The 
little man may not judge him. If he usurp the 
office and judge the great man, he willdo injustice, 
for he must either persecute or worship the great man 
just as a dog either fawns on a man or growls and 
barks at him or bites him, according as he is this dog’s 
master or some other dog’s master. If the great 
man is the little man’s master, he is fawned on and 
worshiped; if he is some other man’s master he is 
persecuted by word or deed according to circum- 
stances. 


Unper the following interpretation of Christianity, 
which a kindly, earnest spirit sends us, Unrry and its 
friends will be very glad to deserve an inclusion: 
“ My ‘ Christian’ is broad enough to embrace all who 
show the Christ-like spirit and are seeking to do 
the work of God in the world. I interpret the word 
as being the best, broadest, deepest thing I can say 
of a man.” Good, brother! But if some one denies 
the validity of your interpretation on logical or his- 
torical grounds, your Christianity would not allow 
you to quarrel with him about words, we hope. 


SAYs a minister correspondent: “ Let every one who 
employs his freedom to work for character be heartily 
welcomed to our Unitarian fellowship. If some 
ersons do not wish to be known as ‘ Christians’, but, 
ike Ben Adhem, wish to be written as ‘lovers of their 
fellow-men’ and are willing to wnite, where is our 
of unity if we try to fence them out? Railings 
against live men of moral enthusiasm for ennobling 
humanity are as fruitless of good as tares sown with 
the wheat. Grant largest liberty to the honest 
learner, seeking truth and right. Then if we feel that 
the learner is not ‘one of us’, perhaps we should 
search ourselves for hypocrisy.” 


Tuts cold wave brings vividly to mind the suffer- 
ing of the poor, and our sympathies will be the more 
active towards our poor human relations if we give a 
thought, a shudder, and a protest in behalf of our 
poor brute relations, whose sufferings and death are 
caused by the mercenary spirit in man. The 


is used in the. Unitarian Review it is an abomination. 


“ Rhyme” in another column receives added emphasis 
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UNITY. 


from this picture sent to us by a correspondent from the 
far west: “ Yesterday and day before we had a 
severe storm, and in a ten-mile ride this morning 
eight dead cattle were counted. An experienced man 
will ride over the ranch with you and point out 
“bunch ” after “bunch” of cattle that “can’t go 
through the winter”, and yet here they are kept to 
starve and freeze by—God’s children—and these are 
not heartless, but thoughtless, men, and very much 
wrapped up in ¢hetr interests.” 


Rey. Oscar Ciute, of Iowa, one of the editorial 
contributors of the Unitarian, asks admission into 
our columns this week with questions looking towards 
a newspaper discussion which we have done our best 
to avoid; to avoid because we profoundly believe 
that in the last analysis it will resolve itself into a 
“ war of words’, and that it will do but little towards 
solving questions which time, growth and the evolu- 
tion of religious thought alone can settle. The Uni- 
tarian, as we understand it, was started partly for 
the purpose of making room for such discussions as 
Brother Clute invites, and we hope that those who 
desire controversy on this matter will elect the 
columns of that paper or some other publication that 
has more interest in the debate than we have. But 
we do not propose to shrink from any duties or 
evade any discussion necessary to vindicate so far as 
possible the name and motto of this paper, the 
religiousness of this inclusive fellowship, and the 
piety of that position that makes righteousness the 
pivotal thing in the life of a church as it is in the 
life of a man. 
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THE following item, taken from the Philadelphia 
Press, is very pertinent in its tone and justifiable in 
its irony: ‘On a Sunday in March, 1884, Samuel 
Read, of Springfield, Mass., had one of his legs 
broken while performing his duty as engineer on 
the Boston and Albany Railroad. He sued the com- 
pany—for doing which he was, of course, discharged 
—got a verdict, and the defendant corporation car- 
ried the case to the Supreme Court of the state. That 
tribunal has reversed the decision of the court below, 
and thrown Mr. Read out of court with a load of 
costs on his shoulders. One of the principal grounds 
for the action of the Supreme Court, as stated ta the 
opinion, is that ‘the work in which the plaintiff was 
engaged on the Lord’s day contributed to his injury, 
and was not a work of necessity or charity’. This is 
very beautiful. The Boston and Albany Road is still 
running its trains on Sunday, Mr. Read is meditating 
on the folly of having confessed himself a law-breaker 
in open court, and the Supreme Court is still ladling 
out inequitable equity at the old stand. The only 
thing left to do is to have Mr. Read indicted for vio- 


lating the Sunday laws, and lock him up to repent of 
his sins.” 


AmonG the interesting new features with which 
the Andover Review begins the year is a series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ Church Architecture ” by Prof. Churchill, 
to be accompanied by illustrative designs. In the 
first onethere is a frank recognition that the ‘“‘ chang- 


>. 


ing needs of Protestant church life present new pro- 
blems in church architecture”. But the professor 
overshoots his mark when he promises not to offer 
very costly edifices, while the illustration in the cur- 
rent number assumes the modest cost of $90,000, 
which offers but a sitting of 780. That there are 
many societies in America who will put $90,000 in a 
church building where the audience seldom reaches 
above 500 people, is very obvious; but that it is 
right for them so to do, at the present stage of .gen- 
eral prosperity, philanthropic generosity and humani- 
tarian equipment is, to our mind, very questionable. 
There is already too much non-productive capital 
piled up in stone and slate, often too far removed 
from the general needs of the society, in every com- 
munity. Seldom is a building reared for church uses 
but that, in spite of all vigilance, it is discovered when 
too late to have been too expensive either for the 
“eho or the needs of the society. Let the Andover 

rofessor teach the churches of America that Econ- 
omy, Simplicity, Utility and strict Adaptability to the 
means and real needs of the society are not only prime 
canons of architecture, but fundamental tenets of 
church morality and piety. 


‘* NOTHING is settled till it is settled right.” This 
adage receives new illustration from the re-discussion 
this winter of the matter of compulsory prayers at 
Harvard. Compulsory prayers anywhere would seem 
to be bad, but especially inconsistent at Harvard, 
where everything else is elective, Curiously enough 
the Unitarian Review is against freedom in this mat- 
ter, and, after presenting some of the old arguments 
in the old way, it administers the following stinging 
rebuke to the faculty: 

“There is but one way in which the problem can be answered, 
and that is for every one connected with the government of the 
College to show by his own presence that it has some reality 
and meaning. If the students could see the President and all 
the members of the Faculty—so distinguished a body in the 
educational interests of this country—showing by their daily 
presence that thus they emphasized the religious sentiment.as 
reaching through and overtopping all branches of the college 
work, there would never be another word said about compul- 
sory prayers; and, if they are not there, the students might as 
well be excused. This could easily be brought about with 
some little personal sacrifice, and it is a sacrifice which the 
cause of religion demands. If worship is any help in the 
daily routine of life, itis a help for teachers as well as for 
students; and we do think, considering its obligations upon all 
ages, conditions and occupations that the voluntary attendance 
of the former would at once remove the objection of com- 
pulsory attendance from the latter.” 

This issound. One thing or another,—-vither abol- 
ish morning prayers or all attend them. If the 
cannot be sustained voluntarily, it is inconsistent wit 
the whole = of Harvard to sustain them by force 
of law... The whole system of education there may 
be wrong, there are many who think it is, but the 
experiment ought to be fully and fairly tried—the 
experiment of treating students as gentlemen, allow- 
ing them perfect freedom in all things, and holding 
them responsible for good behavior and good work. 
We believe in the system, believe that the experiment 
will be grandly successful, and that in the matter of 
worship as well as of study students may as safely be 
left to themselves as the faculty. U, 


Eee 


THE following extract from an address entitled 
‘Culture and Science” delivered by Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein in Birmingham, England, in which the 
separate spheres and mutual relations of poetry and 
science are set forth with rare discrimination and 
depth of feeling, is well worth a place in the columns 
of Unity. Is it not the spiritual insight, the pro- 
phetic vision out of which religion is born, which is 
here called poetry? ‘‘ How, then”’, says the profes- 
sor, ‘‘ are we to grasp the spirit that binds things to- 
gether? ‘The answer is, by another than the scien- 
tific method—by the method of poetry. Science 
analyzes and arranges according to special aspects; 
poetry bodies forth conceptions of wholes, rejecting 
ull definition by limitdtion, sacrificing detail for 
breadth. The poet’s aim is to build up again in his 
own soul the unity of things, which science is always 
breaking down; to find in the universe an object 
which can satisfy the claims of his emotional as well 
as his intellectual nature. Thus, if in one sense it is 
true that poetry always lags a little behind.science, 
turning the laborious results of one generation into 
the fairy tales of the next, in another sense poetry an- 
ticipates science; the vision of the poet dimly traces 
out the lines along which the science of the future 
will march. Shall | seem to be trying to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, if I say that some 
of the highest generalizations of science appear to me 
to be in large eh of the nature of poetry—antici- 
pations of nature, conceived and believed long before 
anything like adequate evidence wasfortheoming? I 
would name the doctrines of the conservation of energy 
and the evolution of life. The latter may be read, in 
a somewhat archaic form, in the philosophic poem of 
Lucretius, written nearly two thousand years ago: 
and I can well believe that it was present to Darwin 
as a poetic idea before he conceived of the exact 
method of its demonstration. * * * * * Na- 
ture, then, is not exhausted by the most complete in- 
quiry into her laws taken separately. It still remains 
to conceive her as a whole—to apprehend her by the 
imagination; and some of her secrets reveal them- 
selves less to the microscope than to the poetic eye.” 


fa 


A MOUNTAIN MEMORY. 


There were seven of us altogether, five adults and 
two children, to take in the beauty and delight of 
that Sunday afternoon in the mountains. A brood- 
ing quiet rested upon the face of nature in keeping 
with the spirit of the day. Our way lay along the 
mountain pass, winding and narrow; a road that in 
the beginning of the mining-camps at Leadville was 
built at large expense to carry supplies thither and 
to bring the ore thence, but now superseded by the 
service of railways and left largely to quiet travel. A 
brook of considerable volume came rushing down the 
pass, and though often out of sight by reason of the 
overhanging vines and branches, was never out of 
hearing as it sang its way to the plain. Along this 
natural line of grade our road ran. A slight shower 
earlier in the day had freshened tree and grass, and 
still hung in dew-like drops from the tips of blade 
and leaf. On either side as we drove along rose the 
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mountains, close and looking down upon us in their 
still grandeur and beauty. Red and rocks 
ledged their sides here and there or make the bare 
crowns of their summits. The clinging lichens added 
new colors in soft shadings to these gray and reddish 
backgrounds; while tufts of green burst here and 
there from the mountain-sides, and such heavier 
forest of pine and spruce as had escaped the pioneer- 
ing axe made beautiful the lower slopes. The wild 
hop-vine wound itself over the red birches that over- 
hung the stream, and great masses of clematis in its 
soft cloudlike beauty veiled the bushes at intervals, 
or dangled from the rocks beside our way. For some 
eight miles we drove through this midsummer glad- 
ness and beauty, passing but one human shelter, a 
log-cabin that had grown by degrees into a good-sized 
house, but not out of keeping with the wild nature 
about it. We must go and come by the one path, 
and it was not an easy thing to decide where we should 
turn and give up a road that was so pleasant all the 
way. Farther on, however, was a little canon that 
broke to the left, like a pocket in the mountain wall, 
to which a leaping stream had given the name of 
‘‘Cascade”. Thither we will go, we said, and there 
we will turn about. As we reached the place a light 
gate swung across the driveway to the left. Beyond 
we saw a log-cabin beside which was a group of three 
or four men; and farther on was a more commodious 
building on the verandah of which some ladies were 
sitting, evidently guests whom the summer had 
brought and not belongings of the place. But all 
these, both men and women, and log-cabin and 
larger house, were second and not first objects of 
sight and interest. A boy was the first object—a boy 
that still remains in thought and memory in the fore- 
ground of all that afternoon’s beauty and joy. As 
our horses turned from the highway and one of us 
was abdéut to get down to open the gate, we observed 
this little fellow running down to save us the trouble. 
It was an attractive face, the freshness of boyhood in 
it, and a certain shyness of manner made him the 
more winning, as we are - to follow that which flees 
us with the more desire. He wasa picture as he stood 
by the gate, in the country boy’s sufficient suit of 
shirt and trowsers and with his turned-up hat the 
worse for wear. ‘‘What is your name, my lad?”’, one 
of us asked. ‘‘Jim, sir”, was the ready answer, 
while the face brightened as if with gladness to be so 
much considered. ‘‘Yes; but what is your other 
name? Jim what?” “I don’t know, sir; I believe 
it’s Dougherty, but I’m not sure, sir.” None of us 
saw the mountains; we saw only this boyJim! ‘‘And 
do you live here, Jim?” ‘‘Yes, sir. And Il’m to 
live here till I’m eighteen. Miss Mary brought me 
out here.” ‘‘Brought you out from where, Jim?” 
‘‘From Lowell, sir.” And later the little fellow’s 
eyes sparkled as only a boy’s can, as his hand closed 
ona piece of silver which he was seen exhibiting 
afterwards to the men at the cabin and then to the 
ladies on the verandah. 

Was it not a beautiful thing, and all the more beau- 
tiful because so spontaneous and natural, that in the 
midst of all this grandeur of mountain, this beauty 
of stream and rock and wood and wayside flower, 
this impressiveness of outward nature,—one of these 
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‘little ones” should outrival them all in interest; this 
little waif of humanity, blown by seemingly chance 


‘winds from’ the crowded factory city, with its din of 


shuttles and whir of wheels, into the stillness and 
strength of the great mountains so far away; that 
then ‘‘Jim’s” story should be more to us than the 
history of those mighty upheavals of earth, even{could 
these last have spoken to us in audible words and 
told us their time-old tale; that this boy’s face should 
shut out the mountain from our view, and his voice 
still the music of the leaping stream! 

The incident suggested many and varied thoughts, 


but none more profound and fruitful than this; 


the pre-eminence of man over his dwelling place, 
the value of one life that can think and love 
and suffer and rejoice, above all the pomp and 
grandeur and beauty of the inanimate world about 
us. We are apt to forget this in the great city, 
where human life seems cheapened by its very abun- 
dance and by the wretchedness amid which it often 
appears. But here amid the Sunday stillness and 
face to face with the mountain majesty, little Jim, 
who believed his other name was Dougherty, but 
wasn’t quite sure, unconsciously to himself made 
appeal for every life that is born into the great 
household of our common humanity. F. L. H. 


“THE UNITARIAN.” 


Hearty greeting to our new cousin, the Unitarian, 
edited by Brooke Herford and J. T. Sunderland, with 
six friends at their side. It was born in Chicago and 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1886, and has come to stay, if one may 
judge by its bright face, good head, earnest spirit, newsy 
atep, small size and cheap price,—its face being 
judged by the type, its head and heart by the edito- 
rials—Robert Collyer hasa sermon,—its newsiness by 
the admirable quota of notes from the field, its size 
being only. a thirty-two page monthly with a page 
much like that of Harper’s Magazine, and its price 
being only fifty cents a year. With these virtues, the 
two last not the least of them, the little monthly 
ought to go far and wide among our churches. Its 
own aim is ‘‘to go into every Unitarian family in 
America’. May it reach farther yet into many a 
family non-Unitarian, willing to risk fifty cents for 
a year’s answer to that long-standing conundram,— 
‘“‘What is Unitarianism?” ‘There is place in the 
land, and real place in our own churches, for such a 
little, cheap, infrequent visitor, to carry our “ glo- 
rious contagion” where our larger and higher-priced 
weeklies cannot enter. If these weeklies suffer much 
by its circulation, they deserve to; but we think its 
real effect will rather be as an opening wedge to let 
them follow by and by. No household deeply inter- 
ested in the liberal faith will be long content with a 
little monthly, however good. We hope that many a 
Unity subscriber will take the Unitarian also. As 
frankly we own that Uvwniry still lives on bread and 
water, not on bread and butter yet, and hopes that 
not one old friend will drop it in welcoming the new- 


comer. 


_ Greeting, too, to Mr. Douthit’s ‘‘ Best Words”, 
just new-winged to be a fortnightly instead of a 
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monthly. New-winged, and new-beaked, too! To 
judge by the beginning, twice as often as before— 
and that was once a month—UwNiITy may expect to 
play Prometheus to this beak, and the spectacle will 
cost but 75 cents a year; which will be very cheap 
for so much good-nature as we shall try to show. We 
only half-laugh,—the thing tends to heart-ache. For 
the best justification of UNrITy’s general positions we 
commend our readers to become acquainted with Mr. 
Douthit’s unanswered attacks. Address Our Best 
Words, Shelbyville, Ill. : 

And now our little public in the west is well sup- 
plied with papers. When Unity began, nearly eight 
amg ago, we believe the western field was wholly 

are,—not one publication in it to represent our 
faith, save as the mother of us all, the Christian 
Register, strayed out from the New England home- 
stead once a week to see us. Now, besides her—and 
the mother is still the best—we have a weekly, a 
fortnightly and a monthly of ourown. All we want 
is a quarterly and a daily! 

And our three papers perhaps will serve our west- 
ern work the better in that they do not triplicate each 
other. They really represent three phases of current 
Unitarianism, each of which now will have its own 
voice among us. It is a perfectly open secret that 
the new paper starts to represent a different empha- 
sis from Unity, and to “‘ change the tendencies” out 
here, so farasitmay. ‘The name, or name and motto, 
of each paper quite clearly hints its relative position. 
Mr. Douthit advertises his ‘‘ Best Words” as 
‘‘seeking union in spirit rather than in letter, with 
Jesus Christ as leader in morals and religion”. (The 
italics ours, but the emphasis very strongly his.) Mr. 
Herford and Mr. Sunderland call theirs by the de- 
nominational name, ‘‘ the Unitarian,—a monthly mag- 
azine of Liberal Christianity”; and their prospectus 
says it will stand for ‘‘ pure, earnest, distinctly 
avowed Christianity, that for which Unitarianism has 
always stood, and on which basis only, as we believe, 
can Unitarian churches anywhere prosper and do 
their true work”. (The italics again ours, and the 
emphasis theirs.) We call this paper ‘‘ Unity”, and 
our motto, ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion”’,—the italics and the emphasis ours, and al- 
ways ours. That is to say, Our Best Words are 
the words of a quite conservative Unitarianism ; the 
Unitarian occupies a broad middle ground, where | 

robably the majority of our body stand to-day; 

NITY speaks for a more radical, prophetic sort of 
Unitarianism, occupying ground where many stand 
already and towards which the general body moves. 

Not that we really differ widely as to thought or 
faith. In regard to theism, the thought of immor- 
tality, the forms of worship, we are nearly one. The 
other papers stand for UNitTy’s motto, too, though 
not with our emphasis upon it; while we in turn rev- 
erence Jesus, but not with their emphasis; and, 
though somé of us care little to claim, none of us 
care to disclaim, their name, ‘‘ Christianity”, provided 
it be not made either openly or by implication the 
test-word of Unitarian fellowship;—to make it that, 
or to make any other doctrine that, however dear and 


grand it be, is what spoils name and doctrine for us. 


How then do we differ so that it takes three 
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voices to speak our thought? Not as to beliefs them- 
selves, but as to the necessity of holding certain be- 
liefs to entitle one to the name ‘* Unitarian”. What 
constitutes a Unitarian—who has a right to bear the 
name,—what is the essential basis, aol what the lim- 
its of, our fellowship,—that is the issue which certain 
friends out here have been pressing hard for the last 
year or two; and on this point the year will doubtless 
bring discussion. Unity, while distinct in affirming 
its own position, has long deprecated the discussion, 
dreading the heart-ache it will make in our churches 
and the waste of sacred time and sacred type-space 
which we, scattered frontiersmen of the liberal faith, 
ought to keep—as we have thought—for the work so 
greatly needed around u8, and which sogreatly is our 
work incommon. It was hoped we could assert and 


use our liberty without defending it from our nearest: 


kin. But if the discussion must come, let it! It 
looks as if the owght had shifted for the moment to 
this dreary point. Only may it nobly come, without 
personalities and without obscurities; let it dwell not 
on questions of expediency, but keep high on the 
ground of principle; and let it be short, if possi- 
ble! The principle involved is yery grand. The 
discussion of it will reach deeper than any previous 
discussion among us,—deeper than the ‘Theodore 
Parker questions, deeper than any ‘‘ Christian” 
questions. In any part our little paper takes in it, 
we shall look to our motto, and then do our best to 


make that motto more sacred than ever in the eyes of 
Unitarians. Ww. C. G. 


Gontribufed Meticles. 


A RHYME. 


Dedicated to the Range-cattlemen, who are soon to hold a meeting in 
Denver. 


Do you hear the cattle lowing 
On the hill? 
There’s a bitter north-wind blowing; 
It is freezing; it.is snowing; 
And the cattle—they are lowing e 
On the hill. 


Do you hear the cattle drifting 
O’er the hill? 
In despair their eyes uplifting; 
While the fine, cold snow is rifting; 
On, before the blast, they’re drifting 
O’er the hill. 


Do you know that they are dying 

On the hill? j 
You have found their thin forms lying,— 
Voices dumb,—to Heaven cryin 


That they’re starving, freezing, 
On the hill. 


O, my brothers! ye do wrong, 
hus to kill. . 
Justice, though she tarry long, 
Comes at last to weak ‘and strong. 
Ye must suffer for the wrong 
On the hill. E. G. B. 
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GOD AND WORSHIP. 


(From one Unitarian’s Standpoint.) 


Never before was the world so interested in religion 
as to-day. What, then, may religion truly be? For 
we believe in religion—in a natural religion, a rea- 
sonable religion. Indeed, we feel, most deeply and 
earnestly, that no man shall live and be blessed, now 
or ever, without the holding and following of true 
religion. | 

And again, what may God be?—or what may deity 
be, if we prefer to say simply “deity”? For in deity 
we also most earnestly, most strenuously, most hope- 
fully and trustfully believe, and deem that no man 
who does not recognize and practically obey this 
deity shall ever be truly “saved” or at one with the 
universe’s good. 

What is religion? and what is deity? 

Most surely religion is not the complicated, ab- 
stract, weird, wild, ludicrous, awful; horrible thing.so 
many of the world’s children have deemed, and still 
in large part deem. Religion is the simplest thing, 
the easiest, the most natural thing possible for man, 
woman or child to recognize and follow. And deity 
is not an abstraction—any more than it is a far- 
away, enthroned, humanized monarch, up somewhere 
in the heavens. Deity is life, and love, and truth, 
and honor, and temperance, and good-will, and 
helpfulness, — and every other upbuilding energy 
in this world and in all worlds. And religion—is to 
follow this life and make it ours; is to recognize and 
obey this right; is to enjoy and magnify and spread 
this love; is to Beart ourselves, and all those 


-|around us, in this honor; is to be pure and sweet and 


clean in this temperance; is to manifest to every son 
and daughter of man on earth this good-will and 
this helpfulness; is to go out toward, with eager, 
longing soul, and seize hold of and live by, as much 
and as many as we can of all these upbuilding pow- 
ers of good, which throb now and will eternally 
throb F omsndlh all this living, palpitating universe 
from center to farthest circumference. 

No act, or thought, or word of leve and right was 
ever known, that the actor, thinker, speaker, in his 
very act, thought, word, did not seize hold of and 
take into his own life the deity that is the life of the 
worlds. On the other hand, no act of brutality or 
lust or avarice, no thought even of impurity or 
hatred or revenge or impatience was ever known 
that the man or woman giving way to the same did 
not, in the very fact or thought or passion or wrong- 
ful emotion, flee from, shun, deny, and make of no 
avail the divinity and helpfulness which might en- 
large and ennoble the soul, and bring glad, happy, 
joyful being. 

Moreover, nothing of fear and wild phantasmagoria 
—nothing in the way of dread of fiery seas and hor- 
rible pains—ever yet truly saved a man! Scourged 
and lashed and tortured toa life in the highest? 
What a mockery! Nay, nothing but the golden 
cords of love and of glad obedience to what is shown 
and seen to be the best, the divinest, the most de- 
sirable, the upbuilding good, ever takes a man u 
out of sin and shame, and makes him to thrill 
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through and through with earnest, saving, devoted 
determination, and gives him the peace of the eter- 
nal years. 


Let children henceforth be taught no foolishness— |h 


whether about God or devils, whether about heaven 
or hell. Let them see Right and Order and Beauty, 
and magnify their souls with these. Let them once 
see the natural religion of a life well lived,—a life 
in accord with all the good forces of a gracious 
universe,—show this to them aright,—show it to 
them so that their souls shall hunger. and thirst for 
it,—and they will never go wrong. 

Show the criminal this,—show the low and the vile 
this. Make them really to know how low and vile 
they really are, in the sight of the Ideal to which 
they might attain. Give them to know that there is 
a natural religion, which means life and hope and 
blessedness for them,—whereas now they drag and 
grovel in the pits and slime,—and the world shall be 
helped on na blessed. Here shall be God, and this 
shall be worship. 


JAMES H. WREsT. 
GENEVA, Lilinois. 


Gorrespondence. 


QUESTIONS OF ETHICS. 


In recent numbers of UNITY writers have ques- 
tioned the propriety of Unitarians calling themselves 
Christians, or have suggested that Unitarians were a 
decidedly superstitious people. Concerning these 
things perhaps one or two remarks may be in order. 

Unitarianism has always affirmed its faith in pure 
Christianity. It had its rise, in modern times, in- 
side of Christianity, and has always been an effort to 
teach the pure word of Jesus. It has always included 
in its teachings the thoughts of love to God, love to 
man, the Christly spirit, the hope of immortality, 
and devotion to the moral life. It has given to these 
thoughts the name of Unitarian Christianity. To 
have given them the name of Christianity only would 
have been ungracious towards many able people who 
try to be Christians, but who do not accept some of 
the characteristic thoughts of Unitarians. Unitari- 
anism always has meant, and now means, Unitarian 
Christianity as distinguished from Presbyterianism 
or any other form of Christianity. 

Unitarianism has always been hospitable. It has 
always kept open doors. Its doors swing with equal 
hospitality either in or out. Its doors have been cor- 
dially open to give welcome to all who were in sym- 
pathy with its teachings. But it has remembered 
that the hospitable host speeds the parting guest, 
hence its doors have always been open to give friendly 
farewell to all who were in any way led to reject its 
teachings. It has never advised that any man should 
call himself a Unitarian when he had been led to give 
up the teachings of Unitarian Christianity. It 
has never advised any man to cast in his lot with us 
when he was not in harmony with our characteristic 
teachings. 

Any Catholic, or Calvinist, or Jew who, still hold- 
ing his characteristic thoughts, should attempt to be- 


* 
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come the preacher of a Unitarian church and to teach 
to that shaadi his characteristic thoughts, would 
rightly be regarded as trying to thrust himself where 
e was not wanted, and where he had no business. 
Any Unitarian preacher, who, while occupying a 
Unitarian pulpit, should be led by his study or lack 
of study to accept the teachings of Catholic or Cal- 
vinist or Jew, and should try to use the Unitarian 
church building, and all the instrumentalities of his 
church, to teach these non-Unitarian thoughts to 
which he had em would rightly be regarded as 
a dishonest man. It would rightly be said that he 
was trying to overthrow Unitarianism with funds 
which had been given to aid Unitarianism. Such 
conduct would be regarded as dishonest in the ex- 
treme. 

Now suppose a preacher, by study or lack of study, 
comes to think that Unitarianism means only ethics. 
That the only basis of the church shall be ethics. That 
neither people nor preacher shall be expected to hold 
any faith except faith in ethics. So this preacher gives 
up prayer, he teaches nothing about God, nor about 
worship, nor about immortality. He holds, indeed, 
to ethics, and is in so far a Unitarian, for Unitarian- 
ism has always put great stress on ethics. But inas- 
much as he has eliminated from his teaching all the 
other characteristic thoughts of Unitarianism he is 
no more a Unitarian than a Catholic or a Calvinist 
ora Jew is a Unitarian, for all these hold also to 
ethics. 

My questions of ethics are simply these: How far 
is it ethical for this preacher of ethics only to call 
himself a Unitarian, and so misrepresent his own po- 
sition by giving it a name which has always included 
a great deal more than he includes in it? 

How far is it ethical for him to call himself a Uni- 
tarian, and so to misrepresent Unitarianism by con- 
spicuously affirming that it means only ethics? 

How far is it ethical for him to use churches and 
Sunday-schools to teach only the thought of ethics, 
when he knows quite well that those churches and 
Sunday-schools were established for the purpose of 
teaching Unitarian thoughts of God and Christ and 
prayer and immortality in addition to the thought of 
ethics? ' 


OscaR CLUTE. 
Iowa Crry, lowa, Jan. 9, 1886. 


DEAR Uwnity.—Believing that dear old Santa 
Claus is a Unitarian, and of course reads UNITY, one 
western missionary’s wife desires to express to him her 
most hearty thanks for having been very generously 
remembered upon the return of his last annual holi- 
day. 1. P, & 


ABERDEEN, Dakota. 


WHEN there shall be a religion which shall see God 
in everything and at all times, and the natural sci- 
ences not less than nature itself shall be regarded in 
connection with Him; the fire of poetry will begin to 
be kindled in its immortal part and will burn with 
out consuming.—Sampson eed. 


i. 


For good to triumph over evil in our character 


good must be thestronger, else how could it conquer? 


CGhe Sdome. 


TWO IN A CAUSE. 


I don’t know who he was—the little three-years-old 
—but he had strayed into a gentleman’s beautiful 
— and broken off a large sun-flower which he 
eld clasped close in his small hand. 

There he stood at the angle where several paths 
met, his other hand making a pent-house over his 
brow from beneath which looked out the grieved, 
frightened eyes slowly dropping tears. For on one 
side, only a few steps off, was the keeper, looking 
sternly at the intruder and slowly unwinding the 
long lash of his whip. And on the other was crouched 
a mastiff as if just about to spring. 

Suddenly the little fellow dropped his flower, sprang 
towards the dog, and, throwing his chubby arms 
about its neck, began to shower the shaggy forehead 
with kisses. The animal dropped its ears and tail in 
a shame-faced way, while the keeper turned upon his 
heel and walked slowly off, winding up the lash of 
his whip. But presently he turned back and called 
out: 

‘*T say, sonny, would you like some pears ?” 

‘* Kes.” 

‘* All right; come along then.” 

The child sprang after him, the dog following, 
though first taking up the sun-flower in his mouth 
und motioning for the boy to receive it back. LEvi- 
dently the child could count upon the mastiff as his 
friend from this time forth. 

‘*T say, sonny, where did you learn that dodge?” 
usked the keeper. 

‘‘Way I do wiv papa. He cwoss, I tiss im.” 

‘““*Umph! And what does he do?” 

‘*]T buys canny wiv it.” A. 


M. G. 


A CHILD’S LETTER. 


The following letter seems too good to keep to one- 
self. It will be of interest to all who love little chil- 
dren and their ways of saying things. Its writer isa 
dear little girl, of happy heart and face full of sun- 
shine, who is describing her cousin’s wedding to her 
little friend in the country, with no thought of her 
report being seen by older eyes. It is copied verbda- 
tim, the departures from customary punctuation, 
spelling, and use of words illustrating Emerson’s 
remark upon the little child, that ‘‘ his ignorance is 
more charming than all knowledge”. It shows how 
the very little ones take in the spirit and meaning 
of serious address and sermon far more than we give 
them credit for. Little May’s words haven’t quite 
the same liturgical effect which the minister’s prob- 
ably had, but i doubt if half the adults present could 
have given the heart of the service so well. The ca- 
terer’s fine art was lost upon her apparently, as well 
as some other features of what was an elegant and 
largely attended evening party. F. L. H. 


November 9, 1885. 
Dear MARIAN:—I am going to tell you about the 
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with along train. She had a vail made of lace, it 
began on her head and went to the tip of the train. 


-|It was low necked and lace where it was necked. 


There was a row of flowers where it bottomed. There 
were flowers on her head where the vail fastened on 
to the flowers. I wore my new dress. It is white 
with a white sash. it is the same as the girls dresses 
but it is thicker. It has lace in the sleeves and the 
neck of the dress. I wore kid gloves that had four 
buttons on. Then Mr. Blank went in, and he said to 
Mr. Ferris, ‘‘ James will you have this lady that is 
holding your hand, and treat her kindly and do not 
abuse her, and be cheerful, kind and true, and she shall 
be your weded wife, and he said I will.” ‘Then he 
turned to Mary and said to her, ‘‘ Mary will you not 
take this gentleman who is holding your hand ? to be 
faithful, kind, cheerful, and true to him, not to abuse 
him, and take him to be your weded husband, and 
she said I will. And Mr. Blank said, I hope you will 
have a good time, and be faithful,-kind and true to 
each other. After the people had all kissed Mary, 
they had music and dancing. There were little glass 
mugs, and a big bole of lemonade. The little glass 
mugs were made to drink out of. The lemonade was 
as cold as ice. I drank three glasses of lemonade. 
Then they went to supper. We had for supper, 
Beaf tea, rolls, meat and cramberries, potatoes, then 
we had Ice cream. I wasvso full 1 couldn’t eat any 
more. Then we had more music and dancing. Then 
Mary went up to get on her travelling suit. We got 
some rice to throw at the bridle party. There were 
four bridesmaids and four groomsmen. ‘Then Mary 
and Mr. Ferris came down and as soon as they got 
out doors we through the rice at them. Now Marian 
I will close my letter. How are you getting a long? 
You must write me a long letter. 


Your loving Friend, 
May Brown. 


You might copy the life of Christ—make him a 
model in every particular, and yet you might not be 
one whit more of a Christian thanbefore. You might 
wash the feet of poor fishermen as he did; live a wan- 
dering life, with nowhere to lay your head. You 
might go about teaching, and never use any words 
but his words, never express a religious truth =? 
in Bible language, have no home and mix with publi- 
cans and harlots. Then Christ would be your model; 
rou would have copied his life like a picture, line for 
line and shadow for shadow, and yet you might not be 
Christlike. On the other hand, you might imitate 
Christ, get his spirit,breathe the atmosphere of thought 
which he breathed, yet do not one single act that he did, 
but every act in his spirit ; you might be rich, whereas 
he was poor; never teach, whereas he was teaching 
always; lead a life in all outward particulars the very 
contrast and opposite of his; and yet the spirit of his 
self-devotion might have so saturated your whole 
being, and penetrated into the life of every act, and 
the essence of every thought. Then Christ would be- 
come your example; for we can only imitate that of 
which we have caught the spirit.—/. W. Rodertson. 


——’y 


wedding. Mary was dressed in a white sattin dress 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1886. 


THE Monday noon teachers’ meeting convened at 
the new rooms, 92 and 93, 175 Dearborn street, and 
in Mr. Blake’s absence was led by Mr. Jones. Nine- 
veh is described as a city of some 600,000 inhabitants, 
occupying a territory greater than that of any mod- 
ern city, except perhaps London with its suburbs. 
To this city was sent Jonah, who has been called by 
Stanley the first apostle of the Gentiles. He went 
and preached, ‘‘Nineveh shall be destroyed in forty 
days’. Mr. Furness thought perhaps he exceeded 
his commission, but at any rate he was disappointed 
and angry. Mr. Utter thought that light was thrown 
here upon the origin of the book of Jonah. Its 
raison d'etre was the defense of a prophet whose pre- 
diction was not fulfilled. Mr. Jones thought this the 
meaning of the story of the gourd, but the story of 
the whale was different. Some merriment was occa- 
sioned by a dispute as to whether the word whale 
appeared in the narrative, and several were surprised 
to find that it is ‘‘great fish” in the common as well 
as in the new version. The meaning of the name 
Jonah-being asked, Mr. Utter spoke of a conjecture 
that it may be derived from Oannes, the Greek form of 
the name of a Babylonian deity—a man-fish,—pictured 
on ancient seals and monuments found in ancient 
Nineveh and Babylon, who, according to tradition, 
used to come up out of the sea to instruct the Baby- 
lonians in agriculture and arts.. Mr. Jones asked the 
several teachers present what they would do with the 
lesson. There was quitea general agreement with the 
word of Mrs. Conger, who said that she would tell 
the story to the children in such a way as to bring 
out Jonah’s fault—that he was willing others should 
suffer that his prediction might be “ama, good. Some 
one suggested that he ought to have preached with 
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Mrs. Jones asked whether, then, he should not have 

expected even less result if the sermon had been 

longer. She also thought the a of Jonah should 
d 


be so told that the children would not get the idea 
that God is rightly represented here—he does not 
change his mind nor do as Jehovah is here set forth. 
As the story is, she had a good deal of sympathy with 
Jonah in his anger and disappointment. 


GENESEO, ILL.—Our good brother Miller writes 


us: ‘* For the first time since my settlement here, | 


was invited by the orthodox churches to unite with 
them in Thanksgiving service this year. I accepted 
the invitation and regarded it as a sign that the 
world does move. The change is certainly not in me, 
for where they had one reason to exclude me when | 
first came, they could now find ten. If they were to 
probe me as they were once disposed to do, they could 
hardly strike a single orthodox bone in all my body. 
They simply recognize a backbone of substance in my 
liberal system.” 


GREELEY, COLORADO.—On the last Sunday in De- 
cember, Rev. Anna J. Norris, late pastor of the Uni- 
tarian society at North Platte, occupied the Unitarian 
pulpit here and was greeted with one of the largest 
audiences of the year. Her subject, suggested by a 
series of revival meetings then in progress in one of 
the city churches, was ‘‘ Religious Revivals”, and the 
fair and masterly manner in which she handled the 
theme was much admired by her many hearers. —The 
Unitarian church and Sunday-school celebrated 
Christmas, and had, in the words of a local paper, ‘‘a 
regular old-fashioned time. There was a richly laden 
tree. There was a crowd of happy children made 
happier by nice presents, and there was a jolly lot of 
happy children of a larger growth.” 


Cuicaeo.—Acting President George C. Lorimer, 
of the University of Chicago, has arranged for a 
course of twenty lectures by different Chicago speak- 
ers, to be delivered before the students on successive 
Tuesday evenings, at 8 p.m. The students are to 
take notes and to be subsequently examined by the 
lecturers. The first lecture is to be given by Profes- 
sor Winchell, Jan. 12, on ‘‘A Walk Under the Sea”. 


PHILADELPHIA NoTEs.—The new public library 
in process of projection in Philadelphia will be 
opened on Sundays. As the beneficence is to be 
made open-armed for all who choose to take up with 
its pleadings, it would be a strange contradiction of 
scheme to nullify it on the one day to which its 
publie would be most likely to seek its suggestions. — 
The Philadelphia Presbytery has had sume trouble 
with Dr. Leonard- Woolsey Bacon, whose stand-_ 
ing seems to have been brought into question 
on account of seeming doctrinal latitude. The com- 
a when me came to examine him, cenied 

im entrance formally to their body. Some of the . 
views held by Dr. Bacon as to inspiration and di- | 
vinity, while not observably haniiiente have possessed 
a taint that has aroused the suspicions of Presbyte- 


ee 


rians of conservative leanings. His rejection has not 
been very positive, as a vote of 26 to 21 would plainl 

indicate, while the people of his own church, whic 

he claims to have revivified from a state of decay, 
have a very obvious desire to retain him. The case 
is but one of the many which arouse momentary in- 
terest in our latter-day world. Dr. Bacon has been 
found liberal in many matters of faith, as well as 
in some @f ‘his discussions of secular affairs, and I 
presume ‘it is more in his whole manner of dealing 
with present problems than in any particular in- 
stance of iconoclasm that he draws the criticism of 
his co-laborers. It is said that he has been invited 
already to ‘embrace the Episcopal fellowship, where 
his independence of thought might obtain freer ex- 
pression, and it is probable that the end will find him 
acquiescent. For honor’s sake one’s interest in all 
such controversies may be excused. I like all 
men to be for truth. If for truth Presbyterian-wise, 
be it that; but still for truth, primarily, and for re- 
signation where necessary! ee a 


THE MINISTRY OF MERCY.—Our Dumb Animals 
for January, speaking of Rev. G. E. Gordon’s elec- 
tion to the presidency of the American Humane As- 
sociation, asks the pertinent question:—‘‘ Cannot 
some plan be devised by which Mr. Gordon shall de- 
vote his whole time and brain and heart to the pro- 
tection of dumb animals, specially in States where 
there is no law enforced for them, and no man.to plead 
their cause? He is in the prime of life, and every 
way, unless we are mistaken, eminently fitted to make 
a splendid record in our humane work. * * * Let 
the ‘American Humane Association’ become his 
church, and he go through the great Western and 
Southern States, where no societies now exist, and 
hundreds of thousands of dumb animals die every 
year of neglect and starvation, to preach the gospel 
of mercy to God’s lower creatures, and organize socie- 
ties for their protection. We believe in protection 
of children, are a life member of our Massachusetts 
Society which protects them, and have remembered 
it in our will, but we do not forget that in every city, 
and | ame | in every State, there are more than a 
hundred societies to protect human beings for every 
one to protect the lower animals.” 


THE WIscONSIN FasterRs.—A daily paper gives 
this account of the Palmyra excitement.—‘‘ Thomas 
Green, a resident of Sullivan township, has created 
considerable excitement and general comment by ab- 
staining from food, drink or nourishment of any 
kind for fourteen days. The cause of Mr. Green’s 
abstinence is religious excitement, occasioned by 
attending a series of revival meetings which have 
been held for several weeks at the Free Methodist 
church in this village. Mr. Green has devoted his 
whole time to these meetings. ‘Two weeks simce he 
became possessed of the idea that he should attain 
to or receive ‘ power’ by fasting and continuous 
prayer. He still asserts that he will continue his fast 
until he receives this‘ power’. This is the fif- 
teenth day of Mr. Green’s fast, during which time 
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upon refusing food until he shall have become 
‘sanctified’. It also transpires that the Rev. Mr. 
Pate, of Whitewater, who has charge of these meet- 
ings, claims to have eaten on two occasions only 
since Mr. Green began abstaining, and that several 
other members of the society are also fasting. The 
fast began at the instigation of the pastor, in order 
that his co-workers might receive more power to 
convert outsiders to their belief, the meetings having 
been entirely unsuccessful in that direction. The 
whole congregation seems to be on the point of star- 
vation, some being scarcely able to walk, owing to 
weakness, and it is feared death or insanity may result. 
Several members of the society have withdrawn from 
the meetings, thinking the matter is being carried too 
far.” How ‘fearfully and wonderfully made” is each 
of these human beings in his sh viteal organization ! 
Until a religions teacher can apprehend that his body 
is God’s temple, and to be held sacred as such, rather 
than torn down, it would seem that he was scarcely 
fitted for the reception and dispersation of high 
spiritual truths. M. 8. 8. 


DaKkotTa.—It was a gratifying sign of progress at 
the dedication of a Baptist church a few days ago, to 
hear the preacher assure his audience that to sacrifice 
for the salvation of their souls was the very essence 
of selfishness. But at a union Sunday-school meet- 
ing following there was a different sign in the attempt 
of a Sunday-school worker of some note to illustrate 
by an object lesson the purifying and saving power 
of Jesus’s blood. It was amusing, however, as he 
held up a bottle of poisoned water betore the children 
and pH ‘‘What shall we do with it”? to hear the 
instantaneous response from the boys—‘‘ Give it to 
the dogs.” A. A. R. 


A propos to a recent editorial in Unity the fol- 
lowing has been sent us: 

The Doctor's Wife: ““ Dector, does our minister believe in 
eternal punishment?” 

The Doctor: “Y e—es, I suppose so.” 

, A few days later. 

The Doctor's Wife: “Why, Doctor, Mr. E — does not 
believe in eternal punishment; I talked with him about it to- 
day, and he grinned all the while we were talking.” 

This is made especially telling from the fact that 
‘‘our minister” is an excessively orthodox Presby- 
terian and sets mighty store upon ‘* the Doctrine”, 
which seems surely to be with him a ‘“‘ mechanical 
right ” and not a “ rational proposition”. 


THE Voice FROM DAKOTA was unintentionally 
narrowed in the editing in our issue of January 2. 
The appeal to all the co-workers in the cause of ‘‘ Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” was not 
meant only for those ‘‘out here”, but to those who 
are everywhere. We are glad to speed the word in its 
original breadth. 


Boston is to have a Browning society, the member- 
ship of which is to be restricted to fifty. Some a 
were present at the first regular meeting, at whic 
Col. Whitton-Stone was chosen president. ‘‘ Rabbi 
ben Ezra” and ‘‘The Lost Leader” were read and 


he and his attendants claim he has entirely 
abstainéd from food or nourishment. He insists 


discussed. The next meeting is to be held on the 
26th of January. 
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Remittances are acknowledged by changing 
this date. No written receipts are sent unless 
requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper 
discontinued without an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or by 
yostal or express order, payable to Charles H. 
err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents 
should be added for exchange. 


Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by parties outside the city upon applica- 
tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnatti, or 140 Nassau street, New 
York City. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. mM. Sunday-school 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent Society meets every 
Friday at10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 
ers needed. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45 
morning. Sunday-school at 12:15. 


THrRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sermon by the pastor, 
Kev. J. V. Blake. Sunday-school at 12:15. 
Teachers’ meeting Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 18. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue.. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence 200% 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:30 a.M. Services at 10:45 a. Mm. Rev. 
W. C.-Gannett will preach Sunday morn- 
ing, January 18. Monday evening the 
Browning section of Unity Club will meet 
at 20044 Thirty-seventh street. Charles 
H. Kerr will read a paper, “Agamemnon”, 
which will be followed by a conversation 
on Book VI of “The Ring and the Book”. 
The morning class, Philosophy section of 
Unity Club will meet on Wednesday at 
9:30 a. M., at Mrs. Perkins’s, 1343 Oak- 
wood boulevard. Friday, 7:30 Pp. m., teach- 
ers will meet in the pastor’s study. =. 


Unton TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday 
noon, January 18, at the new Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, room 93. 
Rev. Mr. Blake will lead. 


a oe 


WE give below the complete list of our 
Western State secretaries in the Post-office 
mission department of our work, that has 
been often called for. We append also a 
list of the eastern and southern secre- 
taries. 


OHIO. 
Southern— Mrs. M. E. Hunert, 177 Betts 


Northern—Mrs. M. H. Gale, 149 Lake 
street, Cleveland. 


MICHIGAN, 


Northern— Rev. L. Daniels, Midland. 
Eastern—-Mrs. Mary Power, 99 Miami 
avenue, Detroit. 


VERMONT. 
Fn estern— Mrs. C. S..Udell, Grand Rap- (Also Utah, Georgia and Missouri.) 
ids. 


MAINE. 
Miss Lucy B. Day, Elm street, Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Miss Mary E. Downing, Concord. 


: Mrs. Henry T. Grew, 89 Beacon street, 
<page Boston. Arlington Street Church. 
Mrs. Mary R. Wood, Hobart. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ILLINOIS. 


Mrs. Wm. Nichols, 10 Rutland square, 

Boston. Church of it — A 
Mrs. C. E. Marsh, West Cedar street, 

Boston. Hollis Street Church. 

| Miss Mabel Bacall, En ry eae 

WwW . ‘hurch. 
Miss J. E. McCaine, 194 Pleasant ave-_ bal ooh  Frthingham, Prince street, 
nue, St. Paul. Jamaica Plain. Rev. C. F. Doles’ Church. 


Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo. 
WISCONSIN. 

Mrs. M.S. Savage, Cooksville. 
MINNESOTA. 


IOWA, _ Mrs. Nathaniel J. Seaver, Scituate. 
Rev. A. M. Judy, 1019 Perry street, Da- | CONNECTICUT. 
venport. | Mrs. Mary E. Spencer, Hartford. 
eee | NEW YORK. 
ey pt R. Stevens, 3033 Morgan street, | Mrs. Katherine B. Paine, Cooperstown. 
KANBSAB. Miss Mary E. Hawley, 611 Montgomery 


street, S use. 


Miss Sara A. Brown, Larned. Mrs. M. E. Ellis, Yonkers. 


| 
COLORADO AND UTAH. | 


| PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. H. C. Dillon, 418 Gle >| ; , ; 
Denver. seis a ae | Mrs. F. L. Uhler, Box 765, Philadelphia. 
NEBRASKA, | GEORGIA. 

Pato I. M. Grant, 2114 Burt trent, | Mrs. A. V. Gude, Atlanta. 
maha. LOUISIANA. 
eh a Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Hotel Royal, 
DAKOTA. 


New Orleans. 
Rev. A. A. Roberts, Aberdeen. 


Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls. 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON TER. 
Rev. Geo. H. Greer, Tacoma. 


CALIFORNIA, 


E. C. Niles, Pomona. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte. 


NEBRASKA. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Harrison square, 
Dorchester, Mass. Rev. C. R. Elliot's 
Church. 

MONTANA. 


Miss Mary O. Rogers, 350 Marlboro 
street, Boston. King’s Chapel. 


BUILDING FUND 
OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
Amount previously acknowledged . , , ; . ; $8,262 38 


Received from Jan. 6 to Jan. 13, inclusive: 


UNITY FUND. 
Amount Paid 


Name. Address. or Subscribed. 
“A Friend” ____St. Paul, Minn. Additional to $50 00 previously sub. $25 00 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, Hartford, Conn. __,, » 9 00 _ * 5 00 
W. B. Norman -___- Udall, Kans. ‘ —s © ie - 5 00 
“ A Friend” __._.. Rock Island, Il. 1 00 
Rev. J. R. Effinger,. Bloomington, Il. __,, » 5 00 ; " 5 00 
Mrs. Lucretia _,, fe a » 9 00 om a 5 00 
Mrs. E. M. Drake__Cavour, Dak. a ae in 2 00 
B. M. Jones ..---_- Boston, Mass. - » 10 00 - A 15 00 
Rose C. Swart _..-Oshkosh, Wis. os et fee - 1 00 
Rev. Mrs. DeLong,Neenah, __,, 1 00 
P. B. Wright_-_---- Corinth, Mich. 2 00 
Oliver Charles__..Knightstown, Ind. _,, a ih & = a 1 00 
SARATOGA FUND. 
J. N. Billings .... Woodstock, Vt. “ 4. ae od 15 00 
Be Ws Ms 2 bce Philadelphia, Pa. __,, » 20 00 a a 10 00 
ALL SOULS FUND. 
Mrs. A. Dunlop_-_-Chicago - ors a 25 00 


street, Cincinnati. 
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The Christian Register 


A Family and Religious Newspaper, 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the 
oldest religious newspapers in America. Its 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. It is an 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide 
to the best literature. 

Its characteristic features are Editorial Notes, 
Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers ; a free “* Pulpit,” a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department: 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and useful 
information. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


An ELDERLY LADyY.—"“ I watch for its coming 
as for a loved friend.” 


FROM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* Itis more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


An OLD Man.—" I should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy PuyYsIcIAN.— I wish to testify tothe 
benefit I have derived from the columns of the 
Register within the year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always val le and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 


FROM A QUAKER LADy.—“I like thy paper 
very much, es “yy 4 the children’s depart- 
ment. I consider it a high-toned paper, touch- 
ing as it does on all important topics concerning 
Christianity. I hope it may have a still wider 
circulaticn.” 


A STRICKEN DAUGHTER.—“I have enjoyed 
and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be without it; 
and, in the recent death of a sainted mother, its 
words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me.” 


AN ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYS.—" I am en- 
oying the Register more and more each week. 

he tone of your paper is such that it has given 
me a new idea of the much-abused term ‘*‘ Lib- 
eralism.’ A divine liberality is what the world 
needs as much as anything.” 


TERMS: THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


KANKAKEE 


ROU ‘TE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 


SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and turth«r particulars address J. C, 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 


A Book of Rare Value. 


CONSOLATIONS OF SBIENGE: 


Or, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCIENCE TO THE Hope 
OF IMMORTALITY: AND KINDRED THEMES. 


JACOB STRAUB, A. M. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIRAM W. THOMAS, D. D 


_—_ —- 
SS 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“The book is a most elevated and worthy one."’—The 
Advance. 


“The a ment is ingenuous, fair and conclusive.” — 
The Examiner, N. Y. 


Sm | written and should be read by all interested in 
the subject.’’— Unity. 


**Will accomplish much toward a union of earth and 
heaven.” —Prof. D. Swing. 

‘Masterly in ite criticisms.”—Noah Porter, D. D., 
LL. D., Presa’t Yale College. 

**‘Has brought an immense amount of evidence in sup- 
port of his position.’’—The Interior. 

“A Most substantial contribution to the literature of 
science and religion.”’—The Universalist. 

“Deserves a cordial welcome from all thoughtful and 
cultivated minds.’’—Universalist Quarterly. 

“This work is one of the most valuable that has come 
from the pressin these later years.”"— Gospel Banner. 

**The aim of the volume is praiseworthy, and its ac- 
complishment most admirable."’—Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. 
» “Written with remarkable balance of judgment, with 
ample learning inthe fleld it traverses.”"— The Standard. 

“I find it hard to remember when I have been so 
pleased with a work of this kind.’—Rev. Robert 
Collyer. 


“It supplies a want which pastors, in answering ques- 
tions concerning the future life, have long felt.” —Prof. 
¢, D. D. , 8t. Lawrence University. 


**It will dispel the fears of those who may be waver- 
ing in faith, and strengthen the confidence and belief 
of the Christian heart.” — The Christian at Work. 


‘Our conviction is that Mr. Straub is right. and if 
right, the factis asimportantas any that could we.! be 
expressed in words.”’—The Christian World, London... 


“ ile it cannot fail to be a welcome instructor to all, 
it will possess especial value to those who are seeking 
light for the guidance of others.”—A. A. Miner, D. D., 
LL.D. , Ex-Pres't Tufts College. 


“T have for many years steadfastly held in public and 

in private the same general conclusions as those which 

ou have s° forcibly sustained.”—Thomas Hill, D. D., 
D. , Ex-Pres't Harvard University. 


The work is an exhaustive argument for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of scicnce alone, 
and no one who is troubled with doubt should be 
without the instruction which this volume sup- 
plies. What could be a more appropriate pres- 
ent to place in the hand ofa friend? It is printed 
and bound in the best art of book making, con- 
tains 435 octavo pages, 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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BOARDING AND LAY SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 

OW AR COLLEGIATE INSTITUT 
West Bri water. Mass. 

pens tember 15,1 . For cata! e. 

address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 


Graduate of Swarthmore , Uni- 
versity, and Newnham College, Eng. 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


George Jacob e 
wna J E. Abbott, F. M. 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 
treats every subject with directness and fear- 


less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. : 


EDITORS: 
W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Elizabeth weg! my Moncure D. Conway, 

olyoake,C©. D B. Mille, W.D. Gun- 
Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 


Tuttle. 


The Index is a paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tiem and ecclesiastici«m, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


Terms: $3.00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston S*., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Washer is nomenal success wherever 
and g te my agents big money. 
those ring an agency on a weeks’ trial on 
Write for perticulars. J. WORTH. Bex 5018, 
Louis, Mo. 


i 


i of 
large consignment 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Bex 49, Hartford,Conn. 


MAKE YOUR OWN INCUBATOR. 


Send 50 cents in stamps for my new illustrated 
pamphlet which tells how to make an Incubator at 
a very small cost that will hatch over @Q percent 


Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
ugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions. $1. 
AGENTS 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
Beware of infringements, Send 


121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Ill, 


| for circular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED. Man’frs | 


of the eggs. It also tells all about how to make Ar- 
tificial Mothers, Egg Testers, etc. They are all 
simple, easy to make and do excellent work, and 
are guaranteed reliable. Address 


H. S. WALDO, Quincy, Ill. 
Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs for sale at $1.25 per I3 
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UNITY. 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion. By W. C. 
Gannett. Chart to go with same, 5 
cents. 

V. Channing, and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America. By W. C. Gan- 
nett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. 
Griffin. 


Siesta 


Vill. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. 
Li. Jones. 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment. By N. P. Gilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testa- 


ment). By Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, 


Creation Unceasing. By H. M. | 


Simmons. 
XII Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. ; 


XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 
Mann. 2 cents; per dozen, $1.75. | 
XIV. The Christinas Poem and the Christ- 
mas Fact. By W. C. Gannett. 
cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, 


$1.25: except where prices are indi- 


cated. 
XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part Il. In 
Jesus’ Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. PartIl. In 
’ Jesus’ Home. 


XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. 
lu Nazareth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 
In Jerusalem: and After. 
These four series by W.C. Gannett. Each 10 
Lents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Suuday School Service and Song Books. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sonos for Sunday 
Schools, 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50 ; per hundred, | 


$15.00. 


UNITY SHORTER SERVICES for Infant Classes, | 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. | 

SUNNY SIDE. A book of Sunday School Songs, 
3 cts.; per hundred, $30.00. | 

THE Way or Lire. A Service Book. In paper, 
40 cts.; cloth, W cts : 33% per cent. discount | 
to Schools, 

Unity Festtva.ts. A Book of Special Serviees 
— Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nation- 
al, Christening, and Covenant, with over sev- 
enty carols and hymns, 30 cts.; per dozen, 
$2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL SERVICES for Christmas, Easter, 
Flower and Harvest Festivals. Sample 


copies, 3 cts.; per hundred, $2.50. 


1758 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Price per dozen does not include postage. 
Unity Infant Class Cards. 
A. “ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, | 


Other Sunday School Helps for Sale. 
LIBRARY CARDS. $1.00 per hundred. 


15 cts. | QUARTERLY RepoRT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen. 
B. “Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illumin-| pyp_es to MAKE Home PLEASANT. A Sheet, & 
ated, 15 cts. 


by 9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cts.; 
per dozen, 30 cts. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fiy-leaf in one's 
Bible, 5 cts. 

SCRIPTURE ATLAS. (Phillips’.) 12 small maps 
in pamphlet, for class-use, 25 cts. 


C. ‘“‘Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. Out of print at 
present. 

D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with 
photo., 20 cts. 

E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 2 cts. 
C, D, E, correspond to series I1., I1., LII., of | 

Unity Lessons; to be used together on Tae Arr or QuesTIONING. By J. G. Fitch, 

“Uniform Lesson ” plan. 15 cts. 

“ . Py py Sey tle ay pene | THE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By J.G. 
propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers; Fitch, 15 cts. 


may — a == -— size ~ class,| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITs TOOLS, METHODS, 
giving to each member, for a lesson, the same JV 
topic. 2cards for 1 cent. | AND WorsaipPp. By. V. Blake, 15 cts. 


Late Public’ns of U. S. S. Soc’y. Boston. | 


mionzs ie Derite. By Mrs. K. G. Wells. | Publications of the Unity JF «>lishing 

cts.; per dozen, $1.2. 

CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young 10! Committee 
cents.; per dozen, $1.00. 

THe HicHerR Lire. By 8. H. Winkley. (J 
Wilson, Publisher.) 15 cts.; per dozen, 1.50. . 

ae eae YG or dane $2 pA UnttyY HYMNS AND CHORALS. For the Con- 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. ig , Sait gregation and the Home. 253 Hymns; 6 

oy aeons ON ¢? oo By E. H. Hall. Hymn Tunes; 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
= cts.; per dozen, $5.00. . , 

HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By C. | sponses. Edited by'W: ©. Gannett, J. V. 


H. Toy. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In boards, 35 cts.; 


FOR THE CHURCH. 


A LIFE OF .JESUS, FOR CHILDREN. By H.N. | per dozen, $3.00. Cloth, 530 cts.; per dozen, 
Brown. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. $5.00 
New TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN eo 


Eight large Picture Cards, with an accompa. | RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR MINISTER AND 
a. ag: ae oe _— ~~ | CONGREGATION. Fromthe Bible. Arranged 
with lesson helps and original stores. By | ; . 
Mrs. E C.Wilson. Per set, 20 cts.; per dozen vy T. B.. Forbush. SS cts.; per ddsen, 95 0. 
sets. $2.00. Manual, paper, 40 cts.: cloth, 6c. UNITY HYMNs, CHORALS AND RESPONSIVE 
ig nant gg of. THE LIFE oy, omaoe By READINGS, bound together. 50 cts.; per doz- 
urand. 50 wood cuts, moun . $6.00 : 
LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF St. PaAuL. By E. H. on, $5.00; per hundred, 900.00. 


Hall. In paper, 25 cts.; per dozen, $3.Qy.| SCRIPTURES OLD AND NEw. Arranged by 


Cloth, 5 cts. and $4.00. subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN History. By J. : 
H. Alien. 50 cts.: per dozen. $6 00. y by F. L. Hosmerand H. M. Simmons. _Inter- 


RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By C.C.| ‘eaved for additions. In paper, 3 cts.; 
Everett. In paper, 20 cts.: per dozen, $2.00. boards, 50 cts. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. ® 
MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF.” By J. F. TRACTS. 
io net agg via nr ee per dozen, $2.00. 
ou sw C . an 2. : ae ed %9 RIES . . > 
SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL, FOR SUNDAY UnEEy erston” Se : | ae, © Os pet 
SCHOOLS. By H. G. Spaulding. 60cts.; per| ‘%®: 2 cts. Special rates for large quantities. 
, ae $6.00. 7 F a “ Unity SHort TRACT” SERIES. Each, 1 ct.; 
ESSONS ON THE TEACHINGS OF JEsus. By H.| ; ta. 
G. Spaulding. A “One Topic” series, issued 50 $0 @ ots, por hundred 
quarterly, ten lessons to each number, 10 cts.; 


per dozen, $1.00; per hundred, $7.50; one FOR UNITY CLUBS, STUDY CLASSES, ETC. 
copy yearly, 4! cts.; 100 copies, $30.00. . 

a CLASS CARDS. Ten Cents per package I. The Unitarian Movement in America, 
of fitteen. 


and Channing's Relation toit. 5 cts. 
Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvement 
Societies in Town and Church. 5 cts. 


TI. Civil Service Reform. 5 cts. 
Late S. 8S. Publications, London. TV. Outline Studies in Longfellow licts. 


sy > FROM cre Oe OF GENESIS. By. V. The Teacher's Conscience. 5 cts. 
. Bartram. #0 cts. r 
_ VI. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 

ell epee a an ee. Sy. &. | Whittier—their Poems. 10 cts. 
HEROES OF ISRAEL. | RK. Bartram. cts. VII. The Little Ones in Sunday School. 5 cts. 


OUTLINE LESSONS IN RELIGION. By RK. A. | j 
Armstrong. 30 cts. -VIIL. Outline Studies in Lowell. 10 cts. 


LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN Jesus Livep. By| !X- Ten Great Novels. 10 cts. 


J. E. Carpenter. cts. | _ The Study of Politics. 10 cts. 
bb harmed pg anv anneel B iff Hopps. XI. Worship. 15 cts. 
shorten estament. OO. : 
THE SuNDAY ScHoo. HELPER. A Monthly Robert Browning Calendar, with Hints 
magazine. $1.004 year. for Students. 25 cts. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An Illustrated Sun- Il 
day School Paper. 40 cts. a year. | ’ 


~~ ' 


